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Mackie elected to Royal 
Society (London) 



Mackie Rachel Mackie photo 


By Robie Liscomb 

Dr. George Mackie (Biology) has been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society (London), the 
oldest scientific society in the world. Founded 
in 1660,the Royal Society hascountedamong 
its members such luminaries as Isaac New¬ 
ton, Charles Darwin, and Benjamin Franklin. 
“Just to be able to sign your name in the same 
book as these people is an honour,” says 
Mackie. 

Membership is by nomination from at 
least six current Fellows. The Society has 
asked Mackie to serve as a consulting editor 
to Philosophical Transactions (physics and 
chemistry)—the world’s oldest scientific 
journal, founded in 1665. 

Mackie came to UVic in 1968 after 12 
yearsattheUniversity of Alberta. He received 
his undergraduate and graduate degrees from 
Oxford. 

The Society named Mackie as a Fellow in 
recognition of his contributions to inverte¬ 
brate biology, especially sponges, 
coelenterates (including jellyfish), and 
tunicates. He has nearly 120 publications on 
a broad range of topics, but his expertise lies 
chiefly in the functional morphology, behav¬ 
iour, neurophysiology, and ultrastructure of 
marine invertebrates. “I try to explain animal 


behaviour in terms of what’s going on at the 
level of the individual nerve cell,” he ex¬ 
plains. 

In citing Mackie for the 1989 Fry'Medal, 
the Canadian Society of Zoologists described 
him as preferring “to work on new and pe¬ 
culiar problems in less well-known animals, 
rather than to work in fields where other 
people were already active. This...has al¬ 
lowed him to open up several major areas of 
research where little or nothing was previ¬ 
ously being done and where his papers have 
now come to be seen as cornerstones.” 

His work has led to the classification of a 
new sub-phylum of sponges in waters sur¬ 
rounding Vancouver Island. He has also made 
important contributions to the understanding 
of the physiological basis of bioluminescence. 
He has conducted extensive fieldwork with 
submersibles, bridging the gap between what 
is known from lab studies of animals’ innate 
behavioural capabilities and how they actu¬ 
ally behave in nature. 

In 1985, Mackie and coworker Robert 
Meech of Bristol University discovered a 
first for the animal world—a nerve that 
conducts two different types of signals. While 
studying a tiny jellyfish, Mackie found nerves 
that transmit one kind of impulse that causes 
its muscles to produce movements of normal 
swimming and another kind that causes much 
more violent contractions so that the animal 
can escape a predator. Such other animals as 
crabs and fish have a double set of nerves— 
one for each type of impulse. “The jellyfish, 
in effect, gets two nerves for the price of 
one,” says Mackie. Mackie’s results, pub¬ 
lished in Nature and the London Times, drew 
about 1,000 requests for reprints, and his 
study has been cited in many other scientific 
papers. 

Mackie was a Killam Research Fellow 
from 1986-88 and edited the Canadian 
Journal of Zoology from 1980-89. In 1982 
he was named a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada, which is unrelated to the Royal 
Society (London). Mackie is the father of 
five children—all of whom have attended 
UVic—and his wife is currently a Ph.D. 
candidate in the Department of History in 
Art. Mackie joins three other active UVic 
faculty members who are Fellows of the 
Royal Society: Drs. Edward Irving, Robert 
W. Stewart, and Sidney van den Beigh, all 
adjunctprofessors in Physics and Astronomy. 



Look what’s coming to campus: See page 2: "Construction to start..." 
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UVic’s Lafayette String Quartet (clockwise from top): Pamela Highbaugh, cello; Joanna Hood, 
viola; Ann Elliott-Goldschmid, violin; and Sharon Stanis, violin. 


Renowned string quartet 
to join School of Music 

By Robie Liscomb 


The acclaimed Lafayette String Quartet— 
one of the brightest lights on the North 
American chamber music scene—has ac¬ 
cepted the position of quartet-in-residence at 
the School of Music. 

Critics throughout Canada, England, 
Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Switzer¬ 
land, and the United States have heralded the 
group as one of the leading quartets of its 
generation. Its performances have been 
praised by the Calgary Herald as having “a 
tonal warmth, interpretive commitment, and 
technical command that is little short of as¬ 
tonishing." 

The four artists—Ann Elliott-Goldschmid, 
violin; Sharon Stanis, violin; Joanna Hood, 
viola; and Pamela Highbaugh, cello—will 
teach full-time while maintaining their busy 
schedule of national and international per¬ 
formances. They will also assume an active 
role in the School’s chamber music activi¬ 
ties. Their five-year residency appointment 
begins in July, and they will begin teaching at 
UVic in September. They plan to sustain a 
strong presence on the Canadian musical 
scene and to add works by Canadian com¬ 
posers to their repertoire. The quartet also 
has a special interest in performing works by 
women composers. 

“The appointment of a resident string 
quartet is unusual for a Canadian university,” 
says Dr. Gordana Lazarevich, Director of the 
School of Music. “To attract a quartet of this 
calibre is a real coup for the University and 


will help make our string program one of the 
most active and exciting in Canada.” 

The Lafayette charmed a full-house audi¬ 
ence at a performance in the Music Recital 
Hall on a blustery evening last December. 

“We are thrilled to be coming to UVic,” 
says Elliott-Goldschmid, “We were attracted 
by the tremendous support given to us not 
only by the administration but also by the 
entire faculty. We look forward to our arrival 
at the University and working with such a 
fine faculty.” 

Since its formation in 1984, the Lafayette 
Quartet has devoted itself full-time to the 
string quartet literature. Prior to coming to 
UVic, it was Ford Motor Company Artist-in- 
Residence at Detroit’s Centre for Creative 
Studies (a program supported by grants from 
Chamber Music America and the National 
Endowment for the Arts) and also was in 
residence at Oakland University, Rochester, 
Michigan. 

The Lafayette Quartet was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Fischoff National Cham¬ 
ber Music Competition and has won the 
Cleveland Quartet Competition at the 
Eastman School of Music and prizes at the 
1988 Portsmouth (England) International 
String Quartet Competition and the 1989 
Chicago Discovery Competition. The mem¬ 
bers of the quartet were also cited as “Young 
Artists To Watch of 1988” by Musical 
America. 


Tribute to daughter helps students 

Ethel Hallam's estate to help students in financial need 


A mother’s wish that financially- 
needy students have a university edu¬ 
cation has resulted in a substantial be¬ 
quest to the University of Victoria in the 
name of her only daughter. 

The Diane Mary Hallam, R.N. Bur¬ 
sary Fund will be used for students who 
can’t afford the cost of university tuition. 
The $165,166.99 gift is the estate of 
Ethel Alice Hallam. She lost her only 
child, Diane, to cancer.four years ago. 
Before Mrs. Hallam died last July 6th at 
the age of 98 she requested her estate be 
given as an endowment to UVic. 

“She wanted to do something for 
young people and for education”, said 


the estate’s executor Brian Roberts. 
“She was concerned about kids who 
can’t afford to go to university and 
can’t quite qualify for scholarships.” 

There are no restrictions on the 
distribution of the bursary. Mrs. Hallam 
only specified itbeawarded to students 
in financial need. The University ex¬ 
pects to award about five and a half per 
cent of the gift’s accrued interest .about 
$9,000, the first year. 

Diane Hallam never attended the 
University of Victoria but that oppor¬ 
tunity is now an option for more stu¬ 
dents thanks to the bursary that bears 
her name 




















$3.5 million at stake 
in student referendum 

Day Care Centre, emergency aid and SUB completion pending 

By Bruce Kilpatrick 


There will be a great deal on the line when 
UVic undergraduate student voters go to the 
polls in a major referendum April 3-4. The 
students will be voting on the Student Initia¬ 
tives Project, a three-layered package that 
wouldallow the construction of a new student 
day care centre, the creation of a new student 
emergency financial aid fund, and the expan¬ 
sion and completion of the Student Union 
Building (SUB). At least $1.7 million in 
provincial government matching funds as 
well as the new and improved buildings and 
services will be riding on their decision. 

Student contributions over the last 10 
yearshaveresultedina$3.5 million building 
fund which would be combined with the 
money approved in the referendum and the 
matching funds to help build the day care 
centre and expand the SUB. If the Student 
Initiatives Project is approved, government 
matching funds will allow construction to 
start in 1992and the buildings to be completed 
in 1993. 

The referendum will pose two questions. 
Students will be asked first to decide whether 
they support an increase of $5 per term in 
their activity fee beginning in the 1991-92 
winter session and a further $10 increase per 
term beginning in the 1992-93 session to 
allow the Student Initiatives Project to pro¬ 
ceed. They also will be asked to rank six of 
the project’s initiatives in order of priority: 
the day care facility, the emergency aid fund, 
and several aspects of the SUB completion 
initiative such as increased club and course 
union space, student study space and meet¬ 
ing rooms, new food, convenience and enter¬ 
tainment services, and offices for groups 
such as the Peer Helping Centre and the 
Legal Information Clinic. 

UVic President Dr. David Strong has 
promised the UVSS that provincial govem- 
mentmatching funds forendowments, capital 
projects and equipment purchases will be 
made available for the projects which fall 
within the provincial guidelines. 

The increased activity fee would raise 
approximately $1.8 million over six years. 
Approximately $100,000of the money raised 
from the increased activity fee would go to 
the emergency aid fund, while $200,000 
would go toward the day care centre. The rest 
of the $1.8 million would go toward the 
capital aspects and some operating expenses 


associated with SUB completion. Most of 
these funds are eligible for matching funds 
from the provincial government. 

UVSS Administrative Co-ordinator Brian 
Webster calls the referendum “a one-time 
opportunity to get these things done by 
using matching funds.” The University’s 
offer to include these projects in the matching 
fund program might not be available on 
another occasion, Webster says. “These 
important projects won ’ t happen in the same 
way without the matching money—they 
might have to be scrapped or drastically 
scaled down.” Webster says that the second 
question on the ballot allows students to 
shape the individual components of the 
project. SUB space allocated to the various 
initiatives can be adjusted to conform with 
the clearly expressed preferences of students, 
he says. 

UVSS President Howard Jampolsky is 
“enthusiastic” about the Student Initiatives 
Project. He’s asking students to support the 
project “because the main number one issue 
is SUB completion.” While Jampolsky be¬ 
lieves the day care centre and emergency aid 
initiatives are important, SUB completion 
will receive the vast majority of funds and 
will affect many more students directly, he 
says. “SUB completion will make a very big 
difference in services to students. Ordinary 
students will be able to use the SUB more 
than they are now. With larger cafeteria 
facilities, better club and course union space 
and so on, instead of just a SUB, they’ll have 
a real student centre.” 

Completion of the SUB will bring the the 
building up.to 60,000 square feet. The SUB 
was last exnandp/t to 'll 000 smiare. feet in 
1975 when UVic’s student population stood 
at 7,000. Recent figures put the University’s 
undergraduate student population at ap¬ 
proximately 13,000. Overcrowding and lack 
of space haveplagued the SUB and hampered 
student operations for the past several years. 

A new centre will allow the UVSS-oper- 
ated day care operation to move out of its 
current location in the Second World War- 
vintage army huts on campus to more ad¬ 
equate facilities and to provide space for 
another 30 children. 

The endowed emergency aid fund will 
provide up to $11,000 per year in perpetuity 
to assist students in financial need. 


Students vote for health plan and 
against Martlet financial autonomy 

Women prevalent in student government 


UVic student voters were in a decisive mood 
in the student society elections held March 
14 and 15. Each of the new. UVic Students’ 
Society (UVSS) executive were elected by a 
wide margin while the voters turned down 
financial autonomy for The Martlet and 
supported renewal of the student health plan. 
Just over 1,700 students showed up to vote, 
a 13.5 per cent voter turnout 

Support for renewal of the student health 
plan received over 78 per cent support. 

Almost 64 percent of the student voters 
rejected The Martlet's bid to sever its links 
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with the UVSS. 

Student voters elected Oona Padgham as 
UVSS Chairperson (the position was formerly 
called President) with 45 per cent of the vote. 
The nearest of her three competitors tallied 
29 percent. Padgham ran on a platform which 
included lobbying for more education fund¬ 
ing in the upcoming provincial election cam¬ 
paign, support for the student health plan and 
the Canadian Federation of Students, ex¬ 
pansion of the Student Union Building, and 
providing for greater studentinvolvementon 
the UVSS Board by securing representation 
from constituency groups such as “First 
Nations People, Differently Abled Students, 
and Women etc.” 

Jacquie Best (Director of Academics), 
Marne Jensen (Director of Finance) and Tom 
McReynolds (Director of Services) were 
elected to executive positions, each with 
over 60 per cent of the vote. 

In her official election platform Best 
promised to address overcrowding at the 
University, student loans, extended hours 
and more study space for the McPherson 
Library and an expanded course union 
council. 

Students also elected 11 directors for the 
Society. Dayna Christ topped the polls with 
728 votes. Other students elected were (in 
order of finish): Julie Hewlett, Holly Floyd, 
Jody Bekhuys, Steve Fulker, Kelly Greenwell, 
Elizabeth Jenkins, Catherine Clark, Howard 
Jampolsky (the current UVSS President), 
Cori Ross, and Daniel Hughes. 

Women were elected to seven of the 11 
Director’s positions and to three of the four 
executive positions. The new Board takes 
office on May 1. 


Social Work connects with 
students around the province 


The continued success of UVic’s Distance 
Education program is presenting at least one 
university department with an interesting 
challenge. Of the 250 students currently 
registered in the B.S.W. program in UVic’s 
School of Social Work, 150 are distance 
education students from communities as 
widely scattered as Dawson Creek, Salmon 
Arm, Nanaimo, andNew Denver. As aresult, 
the views of the majority of students haven’t 
always been represented in the School’s de¬ 
cision-making process. 

The School recently took steps to remedy 
this shortcoming by employing 
teleconferencing technology to bring a 
number of distance education students to¬ 
gether with the on-campus faculty, staff, and 
students at a faculty/student council meet¬ 
ing. The one-and-a-half hour meeting was 
devoted entirely to distance education issues. 

According to Prof. John Cossom, the 
School’s distance education faculty advisor, 
the impetus for the meeting came from the 
School’s on-campus student representatives 
on the council who had become interested in 
better representing the needs and opinions of 
distance education students. The studentrep- 
resentatives developed a proposal that would 
provide for better communication between 
the two groups of students and allow proxy 
votes on council for the distance students. 
Under the current constitution of the council, 
distance students do not have a vote. 

The School organized a teleconference 
that put 11 distance students from around the 
province together with 20 members of the 
council to discuss ho w to improve input from 


the distance students. “On-campus and off- 
campus students usually operate as two 
solitudes," Cossom told the meeting. “They 
rarely meet, except during summer session.” 

School Director Prof. Andrew Armitage 
told the distance students that, “As we sit and 
discuss the affairs of the program, we’re 
always very conscious that you’re not with 
us. We try to keep your interests in mind, but 
it’s not the same as having you here.” 

The meeting focused on die experience of 
being a distance education student, then 
moved into what Cossom termed a “free¬ 
wheeling, brainstorming session” to discuss 
the alternatives for input from distance stu¬ 
dents. The meeting also solicited distance 
students’ opinions on a proposal to shift the 
School’s rural practicum from a requirement 
to an option. 

The ideas for greater distance student 
participation which emerged from the meet¬ 
ing will be the subject of continued discus¬ 
sion in the future. 

Reaction to the meeting from the distance 
students ranged from “It’s been really great” 
and“Could this be the beginning of something 
good?” to “I feel like a real live student that 
goes to a real live university,” “I feel con¬ 
nected again” and “This makes me hungry 
for more.” 

While initially skeptical of the usefulness 
of a teleconference, Cossom summed up the 
meeting with a positive analysis: “One and a 
half hours of sound is better than a page full 
of words. With teleconferencing, there is a 
potential for the School reconnect in aserious 
way with all of its students.” 


Construction to start on new Human 


and Social Development building 


Construction is about to start on the latest 
addition to UVic’s growing inventory of new 
buildings. The 7,900 square metre (85,000 
square foot), $12.6 million Human and Social 
Development Building will be built on the 
field between the Sedgewick and MacLaurin 
Buildings. 

The building will house the office of the 
Dean of Human and Social Development as 
well as faculty and departmental offices for 
the Schools of Child and Youth Care, Health 
Information Science, Nursing, Public Ad¬ 
ministration and Social Work. 

Farmer Construction of Victoria is the 
successful contractor. 

Thebuilding, to be constructed of concrete 
with brick facing, will consist of two wings: 
one three-storey wing and another of four 


stories. It will have two elevators and be 
wheelchair accessible. 

Features of the building include a 150- 
seat lecture theatre, two 20-seat classrooms, 
two 35-seatclassrooms, three major computer 
labs, a central computer drop-in area, ob¬ 
servation laboratories and viewing rooms, 
approximately 120 single offices and addi¬ 
tional graduate and research offices, a 
teleconference classroom with broadcast ca¬ 
pabilities and several offices and classrooms 
with the ability to receive or transmit video 
signals. 

The building is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by September 1992. 

A model of the building will be on display 
in the University Centre foyer over the next 
several weeks. 


Convocation schedule set 


Approximately 1,800 students will receive 
degrees, diplomas and certificates at UVic 
Spring Convocation ceremonies May 30,31 
and June 1 this year. Ceremonies begin at 11 
a.m. on May 30 with the installation of new 
UVic Chancellor, the Hon. Robert G. Rogers. 

Following his installation Rogers will 
immediately take on his official responsibili¬ 
ties and confer Honorary Doctor of Science 
degrees upon former UVic Chancellor Dr. 
William C. Gibson and former UVic President 
Dr. Howard E. Petch. 

The following schedule will be followed 
for the conferring of degrees during the three- 
day ceremony: 

On May 30 at 11 a.m. degrees will be 
conferred upon undergraduate and graduate 
students from the Faculty of Arts & Science 
in the Departments of Biochemistry & 
Microbiology, Biology, Chemistry, Compu¬ 
ter Science, Mathematics & Statistics, and 
Physics & Astronomy, and upon students 
graduating from the Faculty of Engineering. 

On May 31 at 10 a.m. degrees, diplomas 
and certificates will be conferred upon 


Quote 

“I feel like a fugitive from 
the law of averages” 

Bill Mauldin 

—Up Front (1946) 


graduate and undergraduate students from 
die Faculty of Education. The Honorary 
Doctor of Education degree will be con¬ 
ferred upon President of Mount St. Vincent 
University Dr. Naomi L. Hersom and the 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree upon out¬ 
standing Canadian Bishop Remi J. De Roo. 

On May 31 at 2 p.m. degrees will be 
awarded to graduate and undergraduate stu¬ 
dents from tiie Faculty of Fine Arts and the 
Faculty of Human and Social Development. 
The Honorary Doctor of Letters degree will 
be conferred upon writer William P. Kinsella 
and the Honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
upon nursing educator and consultant Mary 
L. Richmond. 

On June 1 at 10 a.m. undergraduate and 
graduate degrees will be awarded to graduate 
and undergraduate students in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science in the Departments of An¬ 
thropology, Economics, Environmental 
Studies, Geography, Political Science, Psy¬ 
chology and Sociology. Honorary Doctor of 
Laws degrees will be conferred upon UVic 
founders William C. Meams and R. Ian Ross. 

On June 1 at2p.m. degrees will beawarded 
to undergraduate and graduate students in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science in the Depart¬ 
ments of Classics, English, French Language 
& Literature, Germanic Studies, Hispanic & 
Italian Studies, History, Linguistics, Medi¬ 
eval Studies, Pacific & Asian Studies, Phi¬ 
losophy, Slavonic Studies, and Women’s 
Studies, and to students in the Faculty of 
Law. Honorary Doctor of Science degrees 
will be awarded to alpinist and rhododen¬ 
dron grower Mary Grieg (posthumous) and 
to prospector and geologist Franc R. Joubin. 
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Admissions’ search for new 
image could prove rewarding 

Everyone eligible to enter poster contest 


Got that creative urge? UVic’s Admission 
Services is sponsoring a competition to de¬ 
velop a new recruiting poster to distribute to 
B.C. secondary schools and community col¬ 
leges, selected private schools and other in¬ 
stitutions and agencies. Admissions Director 
Keith Clamp is hoping that the competition 
will yield a poster that will both attract the 
attention of and appeal to high school and 
college-aged students. 

It is the first time the department has gone 
to a contest to generate a recruiting poster. 

According to Clamp, his department is 
looking for a “more dynamic, energetic, and 
meaningful image which really does have 
something to say about UVic from the stu¬ 
dent’s perspective, and which will evoke the 
kind of response we want from college and 
high school students.” Admissions currently 
uses a poster that depicts an aerial view of the 
campus. 


The contest specification sheet indicates 
that the new image should “capture some 
aspect of the unique UVic experience, sur¬ 
roundings, social and/or educational ambi¬ 
ence', etc.” The winning image may also be 
used for the cover design of other Admis¬ 
sions publications. 

Admissions will award $300 to the crea¬ 
tor of the selected image. The competition is 
open to anyone from on or off campus. 
Posters using photographs and/or original 
artwork are acceptable. 

The competition closes at 4:30 p.m. on 
April 19. Submissions should be full-sized 
(20 inches x 30 inches) and camera-ready. 

Competition details andapplication forms 
are available from Admission Services, main 
floor. University Centre. » 



Opening to be held for Engineering wing 


Brace Strachan, B .C.’s Minister of Advanced 
Education, Training and Technology, will be 
on campus April IS for the official opening 
ofthenewEngineeringOfficeWing.Strachan 
will be joined in the ceremony by UVic 
Chancellor the Honourable Dr. Robert G. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
Ian Stewart, UVic President Dr. DavfdStrong, 
and Dean of Engineering Dr. Eric Manning. 


Representatives from the Wade Williams 
Partnership, the architects who designed the 
building, and from Knappett Construction 
and Farmer Construction, who served as the 
contractors, will be included in the platform 
party. 

The ceremony will begin at 4:00 p.m. A 
reception will follow. 



Rare volumes donated by Roger Bishop and Burton Kurth 

Retired English Professors Roger Bishop (left) and Burton Kurth (right) recently donated 
valuable book collections to the McPherson Library's Special Collections department. Bishop 
and his wifeAilsa gave the library some 700 rare volumes of 19th-century British literature 
beautifully bound in leather plus a small collection of scarce Victoria College items. Kurth 
donated nearly 400 volumes of 20th-century British literature—primarily poetry—in the name 
of his father, Burton Kurth, senior. 



Bandfest drew school bands to Auditorium 


The St. Michael's Middle School Band (above) was one of 29 school bands competing in the 
Sixth Annual Bandfest March 11-13 in the University Centre Auditorium. Sponsored by the 
School of Music in cooperation with the Pacific Coast Music Festivals Association, BandFest 
drew competitors from Vancouver Island, the lower mainland, and Washington State. The 
winners, who will go on to represent the region at the national finals in Vancouver this May, 
were the Alberni District Secondary School Concert Band directed by Barry Miller, the 
Dunsmuir Junior Concert Band directed by UVic grad Karen Snowsell, the Cedar Hill Junior 
Secondary Advanced Band led by Tom White, the Belmont Secondary Concert Band directed 
by UVic grad Joyce Kopan, and the Lambrick Park Intermediate Concert Band led by Fred 
Hagen. 


Brooke 


Patty Pitts photo 


Brooke leaves Bermuda •• 
for “back home” challenge 

Extension plans to chair committee on strategic planning 

By Patty Pitts 


Michael Brooke has never lived in Victoria 
before, but the well-travelled new director of 
program planning for UVic Extension says 
he accepted the position so he could “come 
back home.” 

Brooke was first alerted to the potential of 
Western Canada when he spotted an ad in the 
London Times educational supplement in 
1964 offering teaching positions in British 
Columbia 

“They were offering $5,000 a year and 
that was an awful lot of money,” he remem¬ 
bers. The graduate of Natal University in 
South Africa and recent recipient of a Cer¬ 
tificate of Education from Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity answered the ad and moved to British 
Columbia to teach high school in Nelson and 
Vernon. 

But he soon realized he wanted the chal¬ 
lenge of older students. In Toronto prominent 
scholars like Marshall McLuhan were talk¬ 
ing of the value of adult education. Brooke 
and his new wife Patricia, a UVic graduate, 
moved there to study. He received an M.A. 
and a Ph..D. at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education and in 1970 was hired 
by Manpower and Immigration in Ottawa. 
Brooke worked on the department’s directive 
to upgrade their lesser-educated clients to the 
grade 10 level and edited a publication for 
adult trainers but left when seconded in 1978 
to Bermuda College. There he provided cur¬ 
riculum development advice to the fledgling 
institution. Two years later Brooke was put in 
charge of its extension program. 

When itbecameevidentthecollege wanted 
to groom a Bermuda citizen for that position, 


Brooke returned to Canada, this time as the 
assistant director of the extension department 
of the University of New Brunswick. 

“I experienced much more culture shock 
moving to Fredericton than I did going to 
Bermuda,” says Brooke. “The Maritimers 
are very laid back, even more than in Ber¬ 
muda.” 

The Brookes continued to keep in touch 
with their friends there and returned in 1989 
for a two-year secondment to advise the 
college on using audio and print conferencing 
for distance education. 

They never gave up hope of moving back 
to British Columbia, and both are pleased 
with the UVic appointment. 

“UVic is known to have one of the best 
extension departments in the country,” says 
Brooke. “It has a very extensive program.” 

He hopes to provide some input to the fall 
schedule and has been asked to chair a 
committee on strategic planning for the de¬ 
partment’s future. The Brookes’ short-term 
plans include finding a home in Victoria to 
accommodate visits from their two sons (the 
eldest is studying at Queens, the youngest is 
completing grade 10 in Bermuda) and to 
provide space for Brooke’s stained glass 
workshop. 

The short west coast winter is ideal for 
Brooke’s other hobbies: sailing and beekeep¬ 
ing. 

Storing a boat is no problem, but bees are 
another matter. 

“I can’t keep them at the house,” admits 
Brooke. “I’ll have to find a separate piece of 
land for them.” 


Pre-registration survey extended 


The deadline for a student survey of next 
term’s course choices has been extended by 
UVic Records Services. 

Initially, returning students were asked to 
hand in die survey by March 15. By the 
deadline, when only 25 per cent of the tar¬ 
geted students had responded, Records Serv¬ 
ices extended the deadline to April 5. 

The department hopes the non-binding 


pre-registration survey will indie? te course 
trends early, enabling the Universi; y to meet 
the demands of students returning for the 
1991 winter term. Records Services will 
advertise the deadline extension in The 
Martlet to encourage students to find time in 
their busy pre-exam schedule to complete 
and return die survey. 


Law School gets top marks from grads 


UVic’s Law School has been rated as the best 
in the country by its graduates. In a survey 
conducted by CanadianLawyer last fall, 700 
recent law school graduates working in ma¬ 
jor law firms across the country were asked 
to rate their alma mater in six categories: 
quality of overall curriculum; relevance of 
education to actual practice; quality of the 
law faculty; quality of fellow students ad¬ 
mitted to the school; standards of testing; and 
adequacy of facilities. 

UVic’s law graduates gave their school an 
“A” rating. The only other Canadian law 
schools to be rated that highly were those at 
the University of Toronto and the University 
of Windsor. 

UVic respondents termed the law school 
faculty “very supportive” and praised the 


school’s “first-name basis and open door 
policy.” They liked the school’s co-operative 
atmosphere. One lawyer judged it “the least 
competitive law school in terms of inter¬ 
student competition.” 

“One of the best things about UVic,” 
wrote one lawyer, “was the conscious deci¬ 
sion to use alternative legal theories (femi¬ 
nism, economics, critical legal studies) 
throughout the curriculum.” 

Some of the country’s better known law 
schools—Osgoode Hall.Queen’sUniversity 
and Laval—could only manage a “C+” from 
their graduates. Most complained their studies 
did not contain any practical legal training 
and that only 25 to 50 per cent of their 
faculties were “caring and competent” 
teachers. 
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Rehabilitation program survives against 
life and death odds in Gaza Strip 

Child care prof reports on profound personal experience 
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Denholm still recieves postcards and letters from the Palestinian students he met in Gaza. 


By Bruce Kilpatrick 

How do students, faculty and staff cope liv¬ 
ing under military occupation—subjected to 
tear gas, arrest and detention, constant fear, 
violence and grief, harassment from military 
patrols to and from class, nightly curfews, 
closure of the campus without warning, the 
isolation of home confinement in a room 
with six to eight people for days or weeks on 
end, pressure from their peers to join a re¬ 
sistance movement, strikes that close all 
services and businesses, food shortages be¬ 
cause they weren’t permitted to go out to 
shop, lack of access to basic educational 
supplies, inadequate health facilities and a 
complete lack of government-provided serv¬ 
ices, sleep frequently disrupted by loud¬ 
speakers in the middle of the night, low-level 
flights and deafening sonic booms from 
military jets, constant surveillance from 
rooftop sentries, the need to carry official 
identification papers at all times and the 
impossibility of developing a routine due to 
the total unpredictibility of events and mili¬ 
tary dictates? 

What kind of educational experience can 
a post-secondary program offer under those 
conditions? Does it still have academic merit? 
Those are the types of questions Dr. Carey 
Denholm of UVic’s School of Child and 
Youth Care was asked to answer about a 
Canadian-sponsored adult education program 
which has operated since 1986 under similar 
conditions in the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip. 

As the external evaluator for the Diploma 
Program in Rehabilitation Studies offered to 
Palestinian residents by the University of 
Calgary and Calgary’s Mount Royal Col¬ 
lege, Denholm spent 11 days in the Gaza 
Strip (including one strike day and three days 
under total curfew) in Dec. 1989. The pro¬ 
gram, which is run in cooperation with the 
Society for the Care of Handicapped Children 
in Gaza, received more than $780,000 in 
Canadian International Development Agency 
(CIDA) funding in its first four years. The 
program is offered in conjunction with sev¬ 
eral adult vocational programs, an assess¬ 
ment and referral service for children and 
youth with spinal and head injuries and an 
early intervention project. 

Denholm was asked to assess and compare 
the program in Gaza with the equivalent 
program in Calgary and to comment on the 
possibility of developing the Gaza course 
into a full B. Ed in Rehabilitation Studies. He 
submitted his report on the Gaza program in 
Feb. 1990 but has recently written an 
article:“On being an Educational Consultant 
in the Gaza Strip: A Personal Perspective” 
about what was a profound personal experi¬ 
ence for him. The article has been accepted 
for publication in the International Journal 
of Special Education. 

Denholm set out to examine whether the 
program “is still a valid educational experi¬ 
ence given all the stresses and problems,” 
and whether the academic levels were being 


maintained. He also looked at the special 
issues and experiences for staff and students. 
“It was,” he says “an enriching experience 
rarely accorded an academic. Dealing with 
real people, real problems and real issues 
which have no straightforward answers.” 


"If you set out to design the least 
desirable study environment 
possible, it wouldn't be designed 
as well as what happens in Gaza." 


The two-year Diploma in Rehabilitation 
Studies has been the only post-secondary 
educational opportunity available in the area 
since the Israeli government closed the local 
university several years ago. As a result, 
demand for the program is high, but only 20 
to 22 students can be admitted each year. 
Approximately 60 Palestinians have gradu¬ 
ated from the program so far. Most of these 
work as teachers and supervisors with handi¬ 
capped children and youth in Gaza. 

Over600,000people are crowded into the 
45 kilometre-long, six to nine kilometres- 
wide Gaza Strip. The area has been under 
Israeli occupation since 1967. 

Approximately 45 percent of the popula¬ 
tion lives in one of eight refugee camps and 
about 20,000 people suffer from a range of 
physical and mental handicaps. Those with 
handicaps receive little or no formal training 
or services. 

In 1988, one year after the inception of an 
“intifada” or general uprising against’the 
Israeli authorities, the annual United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency report on Palestin¬ 
ian refugees in the Near East recorded that in 
the Gaza Strip 494 people had been shot, 
3,189 beaten, 474 received rubber bullet 
wounds, and 1,635 had been tear gassed 
between July 1,1987 and June 30,1988. 

Since the beginning of the intifada, the 
incidence of physical handicaps due to vio¬ 
lence has also jumped.“What’s a child’s lift 
like growing up there? What are Palestiniar, 
children experiencing in reality?” Denholnr, 
asks. “A lot of people just don’t want to hear 
about it." 

During his stay, Denholm interviewed 
current and former students from the pro¬ 
gram, sat in on classes, and observed teacher 
and student interactions outside of formal 
class time. He also reviewed monthly reports 
and discovered that the program is able to 
retain about 90 percent of its students despite 
the adverse conditions. Those who dropped 
out left the program for a variety of reasons 
including marital problems, difficulties ex¬ 
perienced as a result of the occupation, im¬ 
prisonment, and inability to cope with the 
required level of English. 


“Ifyou setout to design the least desireable 
study environmentpossible,” Denholm says, 
“it wouldn’t be designed as well as what 
happens in Gaza. It’s unpredictable every 
day whether the program will run or not. 
There’s a lack of materials, pressures from 
Arab people not to study, limited food, pres¬ 
sures from family to earn money, limited 
places to study, disrupted sleep patterns, in¬ 
adequate health facilities and the potential of 
arrest for simply carrying textbooks.” 

He noted that, compared to its Canadian 
counterpart, the Gaza program lacked a de¬ 
veloped library and video equipment and had 
limited access to quality practicum settings. 
In addition,the program was not able to 
maintain the desired level of contact with 
external consultants in other parts of Israel 
because that kind of visiting was generally 
banned. 

Once he returned to Victoria, Denholm 
collected 150 books dealing with psychol¬ 
ogy and education from colleagues in the 
School of Child and Youth Care, Faculty of 
Education, School of Nursing and the Psy¬ 
chology Department and sent them to the 
program. With assistance from the Canadian 
Ambassador the books got through. “I heard 
it was like Christmas. It assisted the program 
tremendously,” Denholm says. 

Denholm was struck by the “tenacity and 
courage” of the Canadian instructors in Gaza 
in carrying out what was an “extremely dif¬ 
ficult” and often “dangerous” task. “I was 


deeply impressed with examples of true 
courage, dedication, willingness to take is¬ 
sues ‘head-on’ and the level of mutual 
endeavor established between faculty and 
students.” 

Denholm recounts the story of one student 
who dodged military patrols to deliver an 
assignment on a curfew day. Being on the 
street meant running the risk of being shot. 
The student hadn’t wanted his assignment to 
be late. Lackoffood also presented difficulties 
for students. “How do you learn when you 
haven’t had food for two days?” Denholm 
asks. 

As a result, Denholm says, “I have grown 
somewhat intolerant of the inability of many 
Canadian students to deal with trivial issues. ” 

While Denholm received two days of 
briefings from the University of Calgary 


"Howdoyou learn whenyou haven't 
had food for two days?" 


before he left for the Gaza Strip, the prepara¬ 
tion might have served as a more “realistic 
introduction to life in Gaza,” he says, if he 
had had to “spend at least a week as a volun¬ 
teer with an ambulance service or police 
patrol, complete a short outdoor survival 
course, and live at home for four day periods 
on at least two occasions without visitors 
orbeing able to go outside,” while maintain¬ 
ing normal family relationships and the usual 
teaching, community and research loads. 


“It’s somewhat like parenting,” Denholm 
says. “You can read all you want or go to all 
the parenting courses, but until you actually 
experience die changes brought about by a 
new baby in the home, it’s not real. You can 
read all you want about Gaza, but unless you 
go and actually experience it, it has only 
academic meaning.” 

Denholm says that “my most vivid 
memories of Gaza had little to do with tasks 


"It was an enriching experience 
rarely accorded an academic. Deal¬ 
ing with real people, real problems 
and real issues which have no 
straightforward answers." 


related to evaluation: sonic booms, loud¬ 
speakers at 2:30 a.m. reminding inhabitants 
of the curfew, speaking with youth on the 
streets, visiting pediatric hospitalized pa¬ 
tients and seeing grieving families, undergo¬ 
ing the lengthy departure “interview” at Ben 
Gurion airport, being watched from roof¬ 
tops by soldiers, the isolation during the three 
day curfew, the feasts in Palestinian homes, 
and the inadequacy of hospital services and 
basic equipment such as hearing aids and 
speech therapy aids.” 

“In this kind of situation, the usual ‘evalu¬ 
ation approach’ requiring the gathering of 


copious amounts of data and working night 
and day was clearly impossible and, I real¬ 
ized, philosophically inappropriate. It was as 
if the task of evaluation became quite trivial 
and I was somewhat unprepared for the level 
of unimportance 'my evaluation’ attained 
when placed alongside daily issues of life 
and death." 

Despite the difficult circumstances in 
which it operates, Denholm found that the 
program has academic merit. He recom¬ 
mended that it be upgraded and funded as a 
full-degree program. "The very nature of 
disability and its incidence [in Gaza] provide 
exceptional opportunities for students to be¬ 
come involved and made a significant contri¬ 
bution to the lives of children and families," 
he says. Denholm describes the experience 
as "stimulating, enriching and productive." 

Denholm still receives lettersf rom the 
Palestinian students he met during his stay. 
"They want to come to Canada, but it's dif¬ 
ficult to leave if you say you're Palestinian." 

The experience changed Denholm. Dur¬ 
ing his stay he learned how to approach a 
military patrol and came to terms with being 
under surveillance, having to avoid certain 
areas and needing to carry official docu¬ 
ments at all times. One morning he saw a 
young boy shot in the leg for simply taunting 
a militarypatrol.. 

“When you’ve witnessed life and death 
issues such as this, you become very intoler¬ 
ant of trivial, insignificant and tedious issues 
like committees who argue for hours about 
where to put the coffee machine.” 



Children In Gaza: "What's a child's life like growing up there?" 
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from the Office of Research Adminis¬ 
tration or contact: 

Natural Sciences and Engineering 

Research Council 

200 Kent Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A1H5 

(613)995-6375 

Strategic Grants (Individual, 
Group, Equipment and 
Conference) 

The aim of this program is to enable 
university researchers to contribute to 
the understanding or solution of 
problems of national concern through 
specific applied research projects 
thought to have potential for short¬ 
term socio-economic benefits or 
through more basic research activities 
designed to develop knowledge in areas 
of socio-economic importance. 

Value Individual/Group/Conference— 
varies; Strategic Equipment—$7,001- 
$325,000, Strategic Major Installation- 
more than $325,000 
Duration One year minimum 
Tenable Canada 

Area of Study. Biotechnology, Energy, 
Environmental Quality, Food (Agricul¬ 
ture and Aquaculture), Forestry, Indus¬ 
trial Material (Products and Processes), 
Information Systems, Manufacturing 
Systems, Mineral Resources, Oceans 
and Inland Waters 
Qualifications: PhJD. or equivalent 
Restrictions Regular full-time faculty 
member 

Deadline. May I 

Copies Required by Agency. Individual/ 
Group—Original plus 9 copies; Strate¬ 
gic Equipment—Original plus 9 copies; 
Strategic Major Equipment-Original 
plus 11 copies; Conference—Original 
plus 5 copies 

Additional information and application 

forms are available from the Office of 

Research Administration or contact 

Natural Sciences and Engineering 

Research Council 

200 Kent Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A1H5 

(613)993-6441 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION (NATO) 

Advanced Research Workshops 
The purpose of the Advanced Research 
Workshops program is to contribute to 
the critical assessment of existing 
knowledge on new, important topics, to 
identify directions for future research, 
and to promote dose working relation¬ 
ships between sdentists from different 
countries and different professional 
ces. 


Value Varies depending on size and 
duration 

Duration Three days minimum 
(average five days) 

Tenable Bdgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, United King¬ 
dom, United States 

Area of Study. Applied Sciences, Behav¬ 
ioural Sciences, Social Sciences, Chem¬ 
istry, Geosciences, Life Sciences, Physi¬ 
cal Sciences, Mathematics 

Deadline. Open 

Copies Required by Agency. Original 
For additional information on this 
program and the Advanced Study 
Institutes and the International, Inter- 
jectory Exchanges please contact the 
Office of Research Administration or 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Scientific Affairs Division 
B-lHO 

Brussels, Bdgium 

International Collaboration in 
Research 

This program gives assistance with 
joint projects being carried out between 
research teams in universities or 
research institutions in different NATO 
countries which rdy for basic costs on 
national funding but where the costs 


for the international collaboration 
cannot be met from other sources. 

Value Average of $5,000 US. for one 
year 

Duration Four years maximum 
Tenable Bdgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, United King¬ 
dom, United States 

Area of Study. Applied Sciences, Behav¬ 
ioural Sciences, Social Sdences, Chem¬ 
istry, Geosdences, Life Sciences, Physi¬ 
cal Sdences, Mathematics 
Qualifications Regular full-time 
faculty member 

Deadline. March 31, August 15, 
November 30 

Copies Reauired by Agency. Original 
Additional information and application 
forms are available from the Office of 
Research Administration or contact: 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Sdentific Affairs Division 
B-1110 

Brussels, Bdgium 

SCIENCE COUNCIL OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA _ 

Industrial Post Doctoral 
Fellowships 

The fellowships are designed to encour¬ 
age the B.C private sector to employ 
highly trained personnd to facilitate 
technology transfer and to encourage 
recently graduated doctoral degree 
holders to enter into B.C industries and 
businesses. 

Value $25,000 to employer 
Duration One year (renewable) 

Tenable British Columbia 
Area of Study. Natural Sdences, Ap¬ 
plied Sciences, Social Sdences, Engi¬ 
neering, Professional 
Qualifications Recently reedved PhD. 
Restrictions Canadian citizen or 
permanent resident status 
Deadline. Open 

S pies Reauired by Agency. Original 
Iditional information and application 
forms are available from the Office of 
Research Administration or contact: 
Sdence Council of British Columbia 
Suite 800 
4710 Kingsway 
Burnaby, BC 
V5H4M2 
438-2752 
FAX: 438-6564 

Technology Grants B.G 
The Technology Grants B.C program is 
intended to support applied research 
and devdopment, not basic research, 
that would enhance resource based 
industries and/or the growth of ad¬ 
vanced technology industries. 

Value Varies 

Duration One year (renewable) 
Tenable British Columbia 
Area of Study Agriculture and Food, 
Aquatic Resources, Biotechnology, 
Computers and Computing, Electronics 
and Communications, Energy, Environ¬ 
mental Technology and Waste Manage¬ 
ment, Forests, Forest Products, Health 
Technology, Manufacturing, Mining, 
Minerals and Metals 
Deadline. May 1 and November 1 
Copies Required by Agency. Original 
plus three copies 

Additional information and application 

forms are available from the Office of 

Research Administration or contact: 

Science Council of B.C 

Suite 800 

4710 Kingsway 

Burnaby, BC 

V5H4M2 

438-2752 

Fax: (604)438-6564 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
FEDERATION OF CANADA 

Aid to Scholarly Publications 
Programme 

The programme is designed to assist 
the publication of works of advanced 
scholarship which make an important 
contribution to the advancement of 



Jellyfish Polyorchis 


knowledge, but which are unlikely to 
be self-supporting. The programme 
helps defray the publishers’ deficit on 
the production and marketing of the 
book. 

Value Varies depending on publication 
costs 

Tenable Canada or in some cases 
foreign publishers 
Area of Study. Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Professional Programs, Hu¬ 
man Devdopment, Social Devdopment, 
Law 

Qualifications Ability to produce a 
scholarly manuscript 
Restrictions Book-length manuscript 
authored by Canadian or permanent 
resident 

Deadline. Open 

Copies Reauired by Agency. Original 
Additional information is available 
from the Office of Research Adminis¬ 
tration or contact 
Aid to Scholarly Publications Pro¬ 
gramme 

Canadian Federation for the Humani¬ 
ties/or 

Social Sciences Federation of Canada 
Suite 410-151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P5H3 
(613) 238-6112 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES RESEARCH 
COUNCIL_ 

Communications Division/Aid to 
Occasional Scholarly Conferences 
in Canada 

The Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council offers limited sup¬ 
port to conference organizers to help 
defray travd and subsistence costs of 
presenters and formal respondents at a 
conference, as well as some administra¬ 
tive expenses 
Value Average $5,000 
Tenable Canada 

Area of Study. Humanities, Social 
Sciences Professional Programs, Hu¬ 
man, Social Devdopment, Law 
Restrictions Canadian citizen or 
permanent resident status 
Deadline. July 1 for Conferences 
held from October to February; 
November 1 for Conferences held 
from March to June; April 1 for 
Conferences held from July to 
October 

Copies Reauired by Agency. Original 
Additional information and apt' 


forms are available from the Office of 
Research Administration or contact: 
Research Communications Division 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council 
255 Albert Street 
P.O. Box 1610 
Ottawa, Ontario 


K1P6G4 
(613) 992-3D3 
FAX: (613) 992-1787 

Int’l Relations/Travel Grants for 
International Representation 
This program is intended to allow for 
Canadian representation at the busi¬ 
ness meetings of international schol¬ 
arly associations of recognized impor¬ 
tance. 

Value Return airfare plus subsistence 

allowance 

Tenable Open 

Area of Study. Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Professional Programs, Hu¬ 
man, Social Devdopment, Law 
Qualifications PhD. or equivalent 
Restrictions Canadian resident Hold 
an executive office or an ad hoc posi¬ 
tion in international scholarly associa¬ 
tions 

Deadline. November 1, April 1, 
July 1 

Copies Required by Agency. Original 
plus two copies 

Additional information and application 
forms are available from the Office of 
Research Administration or contact: 
International Relations Division 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council 
255 Albert Street 
P.O. Bax 1610 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P6G4 
(613) 992-3409 
FAX- (613) 992-1787 

Int’l Relations/Grants for 
International Congresses in 
Canada 

Assistance is available to Canadian 
scholars organizing periodic congresses 
in Canada of major international 
scholarly associations 
Value $50,000 maximum 
Duration Payable over a period of 
three years 
Tenable Canada 
AreaqfStuify. Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Professional Programs, Hu¬ 
man, Social Devdopment, Law 
Restrictions Canadian citizen 
Deadline. July 1 
Copies Required by Agency. Original 
(no application) 

Additional information is available 
from the Office of Research Adminis¬ 
tration or contact: 

International Relations Division 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council 
255 Albert Street 
P.O. Box 1610 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIP 6G4 
(613) 992-3409 
FAX (613) 992-1787 
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Physical Education graduate student Camline Kimoto conducts research on the effects 
of different warmup regimens on athletic performance in the Fitness Testing Lab. 


VANCOUVER FOUNDATION 

The Foundation is interested primarily 

in providing “seed money" to initiate 
programs, projects or research where 
other sources of support are not more 
appropriate or when available support 
is insufficient 


Value Varies depending on project 
Duration One year 
Tenable British Columbia 
Area of Study. Unrestricted 

Deadline: Open (for letters of 
inquiry) 

Copies Required by Agency. Original 
Additional information is available 


from the Office of Research Adminis¬ 
tration or contact: 

Vancouver Foundation 
230-505 Burrard Street 
Vancouver; BC 
V7X1M3 
688-2204 

WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 

Wildlife Toxicology Fund 
The purpose of this research grant 
program is to provide high quality 
scientific information that can be 
directly applied to the protection of 
wildlife in Canada from irreversible 
harm caused by toxic chemicals in the 
environment. The funding provided 
by Environment Canada for the 
Wildlife Toxicology Fund is intended 
to enhance expertise and financial 
support in the field of wildlife toxicol¬ 
ogy by the private sector 
Value Varies depending on project 
Duration Viries 
Tenable Canada 

Area of Study Biochemistry, Microbiol¬ 
ogy, Biology, Geography 
Qualifications: Ph.D. or equivalent 
Deadline. First week of every 
month 

Copies Required by Agency. Original 
plus 10 copies 

Additional information and applica¬ 
tion forms are available from the 
Office of Research Administration or 
contact 

Projects Co-ordinator 
Wildlife Toxicology Fund 


World Wildlife Fund Canada 
Suite 201,60 St Clair Avenue East 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4T1N5 
(416) 923-8173 

WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
CANADA __ 

Endangered Species Recovery 

Fund 

The purpose of the Endangered Species 
Recovery Fund (ESRF) is to sponsor 
high-priority conservation projects to 
assist the recovery of endangered 
wildlife and their natural habitats in 
Canada Wildlife is considered here to 
be any non-domestic plant or animal 
native to Canada 
Value Varies depending on project 
Duration Vuries 
Tenable Canada 

Area of Study Biochemistry, Microbiol¬ 
ogy, Biology, Geography 
Deadline. April 1,July 1, October 1, 
and January 1 

Copies Required by Agency. Original 
plus ten copies 

Additional information and application 

farms are available from the Office of 

Research Administration or contact 

Endangered Species Recovery Fund 

Executive Director 

Warld Wildlife Fund Canada 

Suite 201,60 St Clair Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4T1N5 

(416) 923-8173 


Recent external grants—continued from page 1 


NAME 


AMOUNT 


Psychology (see also Law) 

Dixon, R. $53,900 


EDUCATION 
Anderson, J. 


$26,650 


ENGINEERING 

Electrical & Computer Engineering 
Little, W $48,000 

Zielinski, A. 15,900 


Mechanical Engineering 
Dost,& $48,737 


AGENCY 

BCHCRF 

UBC 


MacMillan Bloedd/NSERC 
CRD Grant 

Science Council of B.C 


Canadian Space Agency 


HUMAN & SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Child & Youth Care 


Denholm, C 

$5,000 

Ministry of Advanced 
Education, Training and 

Ricks, F. 

1,900 

Technology 

BCHCRF 

Nursing 

Gallagher, E 

$107,000 

BCHCRF 

Hills, M 

5,000 

BCHCRF 


58,400 

Centre for Curriculum and 
Professional Development 

Jackson, M 

7381 

UBC 

Public Administration 


Bish, R. 

$20,000 

Ministry of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development 

Cutt,J. 

10,000 

Allard Foundation Ltd 


10,000 

AM Schoults 

Social Work 

Armitage, A 

$22,875 

Health and Welfare Canada 

LAW 

Waldron, M. & Masson, 
M (Psychology) 

$9850 

Ministry of Attorney General 


TITLE 


Encouraging appropriate use of medica¬ 
tion by older adults in B.G—Seniors’ 
Health Care Grant 


1991 Provincial Science Assessment 


Array-code identification system 

Market assessment of electronic pain 
meter for sufferers of arthritis 


Study of the mathematical modelling 
and comupter simulation of crystal 
growth from liquid phase under micro- 
gravity conditions 


Street youth and prostitution 


Differential parenting-Health Promotion 
Grant 


Primary prevention of falls among the 
elderly—Seniors’ Health Care Grant 
Living in families effectively—Develop¬ 
ment Grant 

Collaborative generic program develop¬ 
ment in nursing education 

Literature review 


Information booklet on tax and service 
implications of Bill C-115 in British 
Columbia 

The Victoria Papers on Public Policy 
The Victoria Papers on Public Policy 


A social development research program 


hension of readers related to style of 
document drafting (plain language) 


Asia Pacific Scholars’ and 
Students’ Awards offered 

The British Columbia Centre for 
International Education has re¬ 
ceived an allocation of funds from 
the Ministry of Advanced Educa¬ 
tion, Training and Technology to 
fund the British Columbia Asia 
Pacific Scholars’ Awards and the 
British Columbia Asia Pacific Stu¬ 
dents’ Awards programs. The pro¬ 
grams have been established to 
provide an opportunity for B.C 
public university employees and 
students to gain a better under¬ 
standing of the cultures, economies, 
and languages of Asian countries. 

The B.C Asia Pacific Scholars’ 
Awards will provide financial 
support for faculty members or 
professional staff from B.C public 
universities to visit Asian post¬ 
secondary institutions under either 
a short-term or long-term program 
The short-term program provides 
block grants of $3000 to enable 
participants to teach or give lectures 
or seminars for less than two 
months. The long-term program 
will enable participants to teach 
courses, develop programs and/or 
curriculum, or carry out other 
related professional activities for a 
minimum of two months to a 
maximum of 10 months. Awards for 
the long-term program will be in 
predetermined amounts according 
to the country to be visited and are 
to be used for travel and living 
expenses 

The B.G Asia Pacific Students’ 
Awards will provide scholarships 
for outstanding B.G public univer¬ 
sity students to permit attendance 
in a formal and rigorous program of 
educational study overseas. 

Deadlines for submission of 
applications to each of the pro¬ 
grams is July 1, November 1, and 
February L Application forms may 
be obtained from, and should be 
returned to, the Office of Research 
Administration further informa¬ 
tion is available from Research 
Administration 
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Dr. Victor Hao Li delivers the inaugural Dorothy and David Lam Lecture in Asia-Pacific Affairs 

The cultural challenge 
of “the Pacific era” 


The Board of Governors reports the following 
proceedings from the regular meeting held on 18 
March 1991, effective as shown. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Louise A. Egan, Cooperative Education Coordina¬ 
tor, Faculty of Engineering, 18 February 1991; 

Vicki M. Booth, General Librarian, Library - Cata¬ 
loguing, 28 March 1991. 

EARLY RETIREMENT 

Robert B. Hagedorn, Professor, Department of 
Sociology, 31 May 1991; 

Maureen C. Hibberson, Assistant Professor, 
Physical Education, 30 June 1991; 

Keith B. Jobson, Professor, Faculty of Law, 30 
June 1991; 

R. Anne McLaughlin, Associate Professor, Physi¬ 
cal Education, 30 June 1991; 

Earl D. Rogak, Associate Professor, Mathematics 
and Statistics, 30 June 1991. 


M. Dale Beckman, B.Sc. (Alta.), M.B.A. (W. Ont.), 
Ph.D. (Mich. St.), Winnipeg, Manitoba, appointed 
Professor, School of Business, 1 July 1991; 

Ali Dastmalchian, B.Sc. (Nat. U. of Iran), M.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Wales), Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, ap¬ 
pointed Professor, School of Business, 1 July 1991; 

Patricia Kostek, B.Sc. (Mansfield St. Coll.), M.Mus. 
(Mich. St.), Victoria, British Columbia, appointed 
Assistant Professor, School of Music, 1 July 1991 
to 30 June 1994; 

Ignance Ng, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (S. Fraser), 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, appointed Associate 
Professor, School of Business, 1 July 1991 to 30 
June 1994; 

Judith A. Payne, B.A. (Spalding), M.A. (Louisville), 
Ph.D. (Penn. St.), University Park, Pennsylvania, 
appointed Assistant Professor, Department of His¬ 
panic and Italian Studies, 1 July 1991 to 30 June 
1994; 

Elizabeth D. Pittaway, B.S.W. (W. Ont.), M.S.W., 
D.S.W. (W. Laurentian), Komoka, Ontario, ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor, School of Social Work, 
1 July 1991 to 30 June 1994; 


By Robie Liscomb 

The West must make radical changes in its 
approach to cultural differences if it wants to 
pursue mutually beneficial relations with the 
increasingly important nations of the Asia 
Pacific region. That was the message deliv¬ 
ered by Dr. Victor Hao Li to a standing room 
only crowd gathered in Begbie 157 for the 
inaugural Dorothy and David Lam Lecture 
in Asia-Pacific Affairs. This annual lecture 
series is organized by the Centre for Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives (CAPI). 

Li, an expert on public international law, 
was S helton Professor of International Legal 
S tudies at S tanford inthel970s and president 
of the East-West Centre in Honolulu from 
1981 to 1990. In his lecture, he addressed the 
question, “Whatever happened to the Pacific 
era?” His conclusion is that, in fact, the 
Pacific era is already here in the sense that we 
need to extend our purview beyond the At¬ 
lantic to include, on an equal basis, the Asian 
Pacific nations. 

“We must also admit,” Li declared, “that 
our actual capacity to deal effectively with 
Asia and the Pacific is still quite limited.” 
AlthoughJapan.forexampleputsupanumber 
of barriers to imports from abroad, it is also 
clear that the West has an injjjjility or reluc¬ 
tance to sell in Japan. 

Li stated that visible trade barriers in the 
forms of tariffs and quotas are really quite 
minor. The problem, he said, lies with invis¬ 
ible cultural barriers and attitudes. 

In tracing the historical basis for the West¬ 
ern—particularly North American—diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with Asia, Li mentioned that 
for the past 200 years we basically have 
looked inward to meet our needs and solve 
our problems, and when we did look outward, 
we have looked toward Europe. “With this 
kind of national orientation, Asia and the 
Pacific have been distant places, not only 
physically but also psychologically,” he 
stated. In addition, Li claimed that “the 
Western world has not had to deal with cul¬ 
tural differences in a serious and systematic 
manner for several hundred years,” referring 
to our history of conquering and dominating 
other Cultures and romanticizing and pa¬ 
tronizing them as well. 

“With such a mindset,” Li said, “it is not 
surprising that good intellectual tools were 
not developed with which to grasp and deal 
with cultural issues.” 

Li stressed that countries such as Japan 
have been far more successful in dealing 
effectively with the West than vice versa, in 
large part because they have worked hard at 
understanding not only the legal and eco¬ 
nomic differences but the cultural dimension 
as well. Li suggested that, in this regard, 
powerful Western countries might do well to 
learn from such smaller countries that have 
had to learn to cope with the challenges of 
dealing with us. 

“It is important to stress that serious con¬ 


sideration of cultural factors should exist not 
only in the ‘cultural’ or scholarly realms,” he 
explained. “Cultural concerns should per¬ 
meate every aspect of economic and political 
affairs. Indeed, it is in these areas that the 
need is greatest.” 

In the area of trade with Japan, for in¬ 
stance, “Many factors add burdens on for¬ 
eign goods and competition which are not 
readily amenable to economic analysis or 
legal enforcement These include bureaucratic 
structures, business practices, and govern¬ 
ment-business relations. As one probes 
deeper, one encounters even more value¬ 
laden matters such as the ‘right’ amount to 
save or consume, the ‘proper’ way to deal 
with associates and competitors, and the 


NEW APPOINTMENTS • FACULTY 

Ann Elliott-Goldschmid, Oak Park, Michigan, ap¬ 
pointed Artist-in-Residence (Lafayette String 
Quartet), School of Music, 1 July 1991 to 30 June 
1996; 

Pamela R. Highbaugh, B.M. (Calif. St.), M.M. (In¬ 
diana), Royal Oak, Michigan, appointed Artist-in- 
Residence (Lafayette String Quartet), School of 
Music, 1 July 1991 to 30 June 1996; 

Joanne E. Hood, B.M. (San. Fran. Cons. Mus.), 
M.M. (Indiana), Ferndale, Michigan, appointed 
Artist-in-Residence (Lafayette String Quartet), 
School of Music, 1 July 1991 to 30 June 1996; 

Sharon M. Stansis, B.M., M.M. (Indiana), Detroit, 
Michigan, appointed Artist-in-Residence (Lafayette 
String Quartet), School of Music, 1 July 1991 to 30 


Ian F. Putnam, B.Sc. (UVic), Ph.D. (Calif. - Berkeley), 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, appointed Assistant Profes¬ 
sor, Department of Mathematics and Statistics, 1 
July 1991 to 30 June 1994; 

Ingrid E. Holmberg, B.A. (Vermont), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Yale), Durham, North Carolina, appointed Assist¬ 
ant Professor, Department of Classics, 1 July 1991 
to 30 June 1994. 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 

Chair 

Peter L. Smith, Professor, Department of Classics, 
reappointed Chair, Department of Classics, 1 July 
1991 to 30 June 1994. 


‘correct’ lifestyles.” 

The concept of fairness, for example, can 
have quite widely divergent meanings in 
different cultures. “In Japan, fairness may 
imply giving business priority to people with 
whom one has established relationships over 
a long time, even at the cost of some profit. In 
the West, however, fairness may mean of¬ 
fering equal opportunity to everyone, be they 
old friends or strangers.” 

Too often in the West, culture is seen as a 
“soft” area—not as important as more prac¬ 
tical matters that are clear, codified, and 
objective. Cultural questions are regarded as 
suitable for philosophers but not for men and 
women of the world who run the world’s 
affairs. “Yet, understanding of and action in 
the cultural dimension is exactly what is 
needed to improve the affairs of the world at 
this point,” Li stressed. “If trade negotiators, 
for example, will notenter theculturalrealm, 
the result will be that we will continue to find 
only partial answers.” 

As for possible solutions, Li had two to 
offer. “For the near term, we must develop a 
variety of solutions to enable our business¬ 
men and women and other professionals to 
be more successful in Asia now.” These in¬ 
clude data banks and other information re¬ 
sources, the expansion of trading companies, 
improved media coverage of the region, and 
short-term training courses. 

The real solutions will be long term, ac¬ 
cording to Li, and should centre on the con¬ 
tent and direction of the education of the next 
generation. “We must not only develop new 
courses and retrain teachers, but also change 
our thinking about the value of studying 
foreign cultures,” said Li. This does not 
merely mean greatly expanding the teaching 
of foreign languages, Li insists, but incor¬ 
porating aspects of the study of other cultures 
in all subjects across the curriculum. “When 
we have provided this educational base, then 
we get out of the way and let our children’s 
ingenuity and new insights lead them into 
many directions. If we have done our job 
well, they will indeed bridge the Pacific, and 
in ways we cannot now even imagine.” 


June 1996; 




Two of Canada's four International Referees in 
squash are UVic faculty members. Dra. Rod 
Symington (Germanic Studies) and Gerry Poulton 
(Chemistry) have received that designation for 
1991. To become one of the 23 International Ref¬ 
erees worldwide a candidate must have extensive 
experience in matches between the world’s top 
players, must receive positive assessments from 
the players, and must be nominated by their national 
squash governing body. Symington and Poulton 
both officiate regularly as well as teaching refereeing 
courses, and both have refereed at major interna¬ 
tional events including the 1989 world women’s 
championship and the 1990 Stretch professional 
tournament in Vancouver. Symington is also head 
of officiating programs for B.C. and has written a 
book called Squash Rules for Players. 

Grant Rogers (Occupational Health and Safety) is 
UVic’s new Chemical Waste Officer. Rogers joined 
UVic Dec. 3,1990 from a private chemical waste 
disposal firm in Richmond. His goal here is to 
create a comprehensive waste management 
strategy to handle the various wastes produced on 
campus. Rogers says the system in place when he 
arrived was very good and he will concentrate on 
improving its efficiency and cost effectiveness. His 
plans indude amalgamating the waste disposal 
programs of several departments—which currently 
use different methods to achieve the same ends— 
and centralizing campus waste management 
funding through the Occupational Health and 
Safety office. 

In addition to the six UVic faculty members listed 
in the Feb. 18 Ring as serving on committees for 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Coundl of Canada (NSERC), Dr. VIJay Bhargava 
(Electrical and Computer Engineering) serves as 


LcZfoi 


One man’s solution 
to the G.S.T. 

The Editor: 


Chair of the NSERC’s Strategic Grant Committee 
for Information Systems and Manufacturing Sys¬ 
tems for 1990/91. 

Patrick Parkinson of Sydney, Australia is the first 
resident fellow from overseas at UVic under the 
Equity Fellowship Program of the Faculty of Law. 
The program is financed by funds raised by the 
Equity Symposium held by the Faculty in February, 
1988. Parkinson is spending the spring term on 
campus doing research in the field of equity and 
trusts with UVic’s Dr. Donovan Waters, an interna¬ 
tionally-recognized expert in the field. The first of 
the four Equity Fellowships went to Mark Home of 
Victoria, who graduated from UVic Law with the 
first class in 1978. Two more fellowships are to be 
awarded to young academics and practitioners 
from Canada and elsewhere who are in the early 
years of publishing or practising in the equity areas. 

Dr. Behrouz Tabarrok (Mechanical Engineering) 
will attend the 71st meeting of the Aerospace 
Medical Panel for the Advisory Group for Aerospace 
Research and Development in Pensacola, Florida 
on April 29-30. Tabarrok will be giving a paper 
entitled “Analysis of +Gz Induced Stresses in the 
Human Left Ventricle Myocardium," a report on the 
research he and Ph.D. student Jim Moore have 
been conducting on the effect of high gravity upon 
the human heart. Tabarrok and Moore have de¬ 
veloped a computer model of the heart using 
mathematical techniques. The model is able to test 
the damage that would occur if a pilot’s heart were 
subjected to forces at various levels up to as high as 
10 times that of normal gravity and how much 
acceleration the heart can withstand without per¬ 
manent damage. Tabarrok and Moore’s research 
has attracted the interest of media across the 
country. 


DUCE 
USE 
CYCLE 
PORT 

The Ring would like to hear from peo¬ 
ple who have news about steps being 
taken on campus to help save the envi¬ 
ronment. 



Lock it or lose it 

Thefts from autos numerous this*year 


If you don’t lock your car and place valuables 
in the trunk you may lose them, if statistics 
published in the March 1991 Traffic & 
Security Crime Prevention Bulletin are any 
indication. 

UVic Traffic& Security has received re- 
portsof 11 thefts from autos parked on campus 
since Jan. 1. Items stolen included stereo 


equipment, radar detectors and other valu¬ 
ables left on seats or on the floor. 

Alwayslock unattended vehicles and place 
valuable in the trunk, Traffic& Security ad¬ 
vises. Also, please report suspicious people 
or activities to Traffic & Security at 721- 
7600 or after hours call 721-7599. 


G.S.T. 

As under the Constitution Acts (1867 and 1982) 
one level of Government cannot tax another, 
G.S.T. problems could be eliminated atone stroke 
by making Universities and Colleges part of the 
Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry's embrace might not be entirely wel¬ 
come however... 

Robert Farrell 
Library 


The Vancouver Island Public Interest Re¬ 
search Group (VIPIRG) and UVic Buildings 
& Grounds are co-operating in undertaking 
projects to encourage recycling and to edu¬ 
cate UVic students about current recycling 
initiatives. During exams B&G will install 
big bins in the Elliott, Clearihue and 
McKinnon Buildings where students can de¬ 
posit their bond, non glossy notepaper for 
recycling. VIPIRG is assisting with adver¬ 
tising the project. 

The Ring, April 2, 1991—5 












All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is April 17. 
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Continuing 

E Towards Landspace. Norman Yates paint- 
ings. To April 7. Maitwood Art Museum and 
Gallery. University Centre. Info 721-8298. 

AIESEC WEEKLY MEETINGS - Every Friday 
until April 5 (inclusive). 2:30 p.m. Clearihue 
Cl08. All AIESEC members welcome. Info 
592-5888. 

Tuesday, April 2 

O 6:00 p.m. An Intimate Evening with Margaret 
Atwood. Reception, dinner and private 
reading from her new work Wilderness Tips. 
$100 at Phoenix Theatre box office. Faculty 
Club. Info 721-7992 or 721-8003. 

F 7:15 p.m. A Winter Tan (Canada/Mexico, 
1987) Jackie Burroughs et al. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:30 p.m. Jazhedz. A great mix of vocals 
delivering hot bop from the 40s, 50s and 60s. 
Felicita's Lounge. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. A Winter Tan (Canada/Mexico, 
1987) Jackie Burroughs et al. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, April 3 

F 7:10 p.m. Chocolat (France, 1988) Claire 
Denis. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8364. 

M 9:00 p.m. Ellen Mcllwaine. Legendary slide 
guitarist and vocalist Monica Schraefel and 
her very hungry band opens. $3 at door. 
Feiidta’s Lounge. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. Chocolat (France, 1988) Claire 
Denis. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8364. 

Thursday, April 4 

M 11:30 a.m. Outdoor Subfest Concert. 

Student Union Bldg. Info 721-8972. 

L 11:30 a.m. Xerox Lecture. Dr. Donald 
TomaJia, Michigan Molecular Institute. Lecture 
(Chemistry). Elliott 160. Info 721-7152. 

W 12:00 p.m. A Tour of the Macintosh System 
Folder. ARPP Seminars. McPherson Library 
086. (Computing User Services) Info 721- 
8282. 

L 3:30 p.m. Recent Developments in the 
Investigations of the Vlasov-Poisson System 
and Related Systems of Equations. Professor 
JQrgen Batt, Universitat MOnchen. Lecture 
(Mathematics & Statistics). Clearihue A306. 
Info 721-7437. 

F 8:00 p.m. The Godfather, Part ///(USA, 1990) 
Frands Coppola. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 9:30 p.m. Ellen Mcllwaine. Legendary slide 
guitarist and vocalist. Monica Schraefel and 
her very hungry band opens. $3 at door. 
Feiidta’s Lounge. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, April 5 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Chamber Singers. 
Bruce More, Conductor. MacLaurin Recital 
Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 2:00 p.m. The Godfather, Part III (USA, 1990) 
Frands Coppola. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 8:00 p.m. The Godfather, Part III [USA, 1990) 
Frands Coppola. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721 -8364. 

M 9:30 p.m. Ellen Mcllwaine. Legendary slide 
guitarist and vocalist. Monica Schraefel and 
her very hungry band opens. $3 at door. 
Feiidta’s Lounge. Info 721-8364. 

F 11:30 p.m. Monty Python's The Meaning of 
Life (GB, 1983) Terry Jones. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, April 6 

M 8:00 p.m. The University of Victoria Chorus 
and Orchestra. Conducted by George Corwin. 
$5-$7 at School of Music box office & 
University Centre box office. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 721-7903. 


F 8:00 p.m. The Godfather, Part III (USA, 1990) 
Frands Coppola. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 11:30 p.m. Monty Python's The Meaning of 
Life (GB, 1983) Terry Jones. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, April 7 

F 1:00 p.m. Kindergarten Cop $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 2:00 p.m. Mother Goose. Four Seasons 
Musical Theatre. $3-$3.50 at door. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 389-1025. 

F 3:00 p.m. Kindergarten Cop $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 7:15 p.m. Home of the Brave (USA, 1986) 
Laurie Anderson. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. Home of the Brave (USA, 1986) 
Laurie Anderson. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, April 8 

L 12:00 p.m. Dynamics and Control of the 
Proposed Space Station. Mr. Afzal Suleman, 
UBC. Lecture (Mechanical Engineering). 
Engineering Office Wing 430. Info 721-8895. 

F 7:15 p.m. SugarCane Alley (Martinique, 

1983) Euzhan Palcy. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:15 p.m. Sugar Cane Alley (Martinique, 

1983) Euzhan Palcy. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, April 9 

W 12:00 p.m. Macintosh Desktop Publishing. 
ARPP Seminars. McPherson Library 086. 
(Computing User Services) Info 721-8282. 

F 7:00 p.m. Calling the Shots (Canada, 1988) 
Janis Cole & Holly Dale. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

L 8:00 p.m. Alive But Frozen: How Woolly- 
bear Caterpillars Survive Many Arctic Winters 
Near the North Pole. Olga Kukal, speaker. 
Victoria Natural History Sodety. Begbie 159. 
Info 721-1476. 

Wednesday, April 10 

F 7:10 p.m. The Icicle Thief (Ua\y, 1989) 
Maurizio Nichetti. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. The Icicle Thief (Italy, 1989) 
Maurizio Nichetti. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721 -8364. 

Thursday, April 11 

F 7:10 p.m. The Icicle Thief (Ha\y, 1989) 
Maurizio Nichetti. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. The Icicle Thief (Italy, 1989) 
Maurizio Nichetti. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, April 12 

M 7:00 p.m. East Indian Performance. Malkit 
Singh & Diljit Kaur. Music and dance. $10-$30 
at University Centre box office. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 721-2813. 

F 7:10 p.m. Edward Scissorhands ( USA, 1990) 
Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721 -8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. Edward Scissorhands (USA, 1990) 
Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 11:00 p.m. Attack Of The Killer Tomatoes 
(USA, 1978) John De Bello. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, April 13 

T 2:00 p.m. Mother Goose. Four Seasons 
Musical Theatre. $3-$3.50 at door. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 389-1025. 

F 7:10 p.m. Edward Scissorhands (USA, 1990) 


Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital. Alexander Dunn, 
guitar. $4-$6 at University Centre & School of 
Music box offices. MacLaurin Redtal Hall. 

Info 721-7903. 

F 9:10 p.m. Edward Scissorhands (USA, 1990) 
Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 11:00 p.m. Attack Of The Killer Tomatoes 
(USA, 1978) John De Bello. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, April 14 

O 9:00 a.m. Vancouver Island Science Fair. 
Elliott, Lecture Wing. Info 721-7159. 

F 1:00 p.m. Children's Movie. $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 2:00 p.m. Mother Goose. Four Seasons 
Musical Theatre. $3-$3.50 at door. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 389-1025. 

F 3:00 p.m. Children's Movie. $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 7:10 p.m White Hunter, Black Heart (USA, 
1990) Clint Eastwood. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:00 p.m. White Hunter, Black Heart (USA, 
1990) Clint Eastwood. $3.50-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, April 15 

O 9:00 a.m. Vancouver Island Science Fair. 
Elliott, Lecture Wing. Info 721-7159. 

F 7:10 p.m. Pee Wee's Big Adventure (USA, 
1985) Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:00 p.m. Pee Wee's Big Adventure (USA, 
1985) Tim Burton. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, April 16 

M 9:00 a.m. Greater Victoria Music Festival. 
Tickets-available at door. University Centre 
Auditorium. 

F 7:15 p.m. Gaza Ghetto. Portrait of a Palestin¬ 
ian Family 1948-1964 (Sweden/Israel, 1985) 
P. Holmquist, J. Mandell, & P. Bjorkl. $3.50- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721 -8364. 

F 9:00 p.m. Gaza Ghetto. Portrait of a Palestin¬ 
ian Family 1948-1984 (Sweden/Israel, 1985) 
P. Holmquist, J. Mandell, & P. Bjorkl. $3.50- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, April 17 

M 9:00 a.m. Greater Victoria Music Festival. 
Tickets available at door. University Centre 
Auditorium. 

F 7:15 p.m. Swan Lake - The Zone (USSR, 
1990) Yuri lllienko. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. BMus Recital. Steven Collins, 
viola. MacLaurin Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 9:10 p.m. The Interrogation (Poland, 1981) 
Ryszard Bugajski. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Thursday, April 18 

W 12:00 p.m. HYper or Super? A High-Level 
Power Struggle. ARPP Seminars. McPherson 
Library 086. (Computing User Services) Info 
721-8282. 

F 7:15 p.m. Swan Lake - The Zone (USSR, 
1990) Yuri lllienko. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:10 p.m. The Interrogation (Poland, 1981) 
Ryszard Bugajski. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Friday, April 19 

F 7:00 p.m. The Grifters (USA, 1990) Stephen 
Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8364. 


M 8:00 p.m. Murray Adaskin Scholarship 
Benefit Concert. $6-$8 at University Centre & 
School of Music box offices. MacLaurin 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 9:15 p.m. The Grifters (USA, 1990) Stephen 
Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, April 20 

F 7:00 p.m. The Grifters (USA, 1990) Stephen 
Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

M 8:00 p.m. Arion Male Voice Choir. $5-$7 at 
University Centre box office. University 
Centre Auditorium. Info 721-6800. 

F 9:15 p.m. The Grifters (USA, 1990) Stephen 
Frears. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, April 21 

F 1:00 p.m. Children’s Movie. $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 3:00 p.m. Children’s Movie. $1.05-$3.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 7:00 p.m. Re versa! of Fortune (USA, 1990) 
Barbet Schroeder. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

F 9:20 p.m. Reversal of Fortune (USA, 1990) 
Barbet Schroeder. $3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, April 22 


F 7:30 p.m. The Good, The Bad, and The Ugly 
(Italy, 1966) Sergio Leone. $3.50-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, April 23 

F 7:15 p.m. Death of a Princess { Britain, 1980) 
$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

M 7:30 p.m. RCMP Band Concert. $10 at 
University Centre box office. University 
Centre Auditorium. 

F 9:00 p.m. Death of a Princess (Britain, 1980) 
$3.50-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 


“The Douglas Exchange" the Visual Arts 
Department 1991 honours graduating 
exhibiton, will be held off campus at the old 
Marks and Spencer Building, 1216 Douglas 
St. at View. 

The public is invited to attend the opening 
at 7 p.m. on April 5. 

This year’s show will feature works by 22 
UVic student painters, sculptors, photogra¬ 
phers, printmakers and mixed media art¬ 
ists. 

Dates of the exhibit are April 6-18 with 
public viewing times as follows: 

Monday to Thursday- 11 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 
Friday-11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Saturday-Sunday-12 noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission is free but donations will be 
gratefully accepted to assist the artists with 
the costs of the exhibition. 

Students in UVic’s Department of Creative 
Writing have produced the seventh volume 
of Seventh Wave, an annual literary journal 
featuring poetry, fiction, drama, and visual 
arts by members of the department and 
other contributors. The 96-page journal can 
be purchased for $5.00 at a table set up 
most days outside the Creative Writing main 
office, in B-Wing of the Clearihue Building, 
or at Friday Feed'n’Read sales, when they 
are held, in the SUB. 
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